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JUDAISM AMONG KINDA AND THE RIDDA OF KINDA 

Michael Lecker 
The Hebrew University 


Islamic sources indicate that on the eve of Islam, the Jews were the largest religious community 
in the Yemen. Ya c qübi says that all the inhabitants of the Yemen were Jewish, while Ihn Hazm says 
that all the Himyarites and many Kindites were Jews. Our attention is focused on Kinda, who inhab- 
ited both the Yemen and Hadramawt. We hear about a mass conversion to Islam of Jewish Kindites, 
who lived in the Yemen. Concerning the famous tribal leader al-Ash c ath b. Qays of Kinda who lived 
in Hadramawt, coinciding reports indicate that before he embraced Islam, he had been Jewish. The 
sources point to an analogy between the massacre of Kinda, at the end of their rebellion shortly after 
the Prophet Muhammad’s death, and the massacre of the Jewish Banü Qurayza in Medina several 
years earlier. 


The religious Situation in the Yemen on the eve of 
Islam was diverse. Its population included idol worship- 
pers, Christians, Jews, and Zoroastrians (viz., the de- 
scendants of the Persian conquerors of the Yemen, the 
so-called Abnä 3 ). 1 

Naturally, we do not possess Statistical evidence con¬ 
cerning the relative numbers of the different religious 
communities. Yet our evidence indicates that on the eve 
of Islam, the Jews were by far the largest religious com¬ 
munity in the Yemen (and probably in Hadramawt as 
well). A passage found in the History of Ya c qübi (d. 284/ 
897) is particularly important for our discussion. Ac- 


I am indebted to Professor Simon Hopkins for a thorough 
criticism of this study. The map on p. 637 was drawn by Mrs. 
Tamar Soffer at the Cartography Laboratory of the Geography 
Department, The Hebrew University. 

1 The Zoroastrians of the Yemen are mentioned in Balädhuri, 
Futüh , 93, 97, in connection with the levying of jizya (poll tax) 
from them. As to idol worshippers, historiographical tradition 
assumes that upon the advent of Islam, there were in the Yemen 
no idol worshippers. This is reflected in the Prophet’s injunction 
(or alleged injunction) to levy a poll tax of one dinar from every 
adult ( muhtalim or “one who has reached puberty”) in the 
Yemen (be he Jewish, Christian, or Zoroastrian), in e.g., Bal¬ 
ädhuri, Futüh , 97; see also (loc. cit.) the Prophet’s instructions 
to Mu c ädh b. Jabal, whom he sent to the Yemen, on how he 
should go about converting the Ahl al-Kitäb there (he should do 
it by stages, one “pillar of Islam” at a time). However, it is clear 
that idolatry persisted in the Yemen until the advent of Islam; 
see, for instance, Yäqüt, s.v. “Yaghüth.” 


cording to Ya c qübi, the Arabs were initially either Hums 
or Hilla, 2 then part of them converted to Judaism while 
others became Christian or Zoroastrian. In the first 
category, that of Jews, he mentions all the inhabitants 
of the Yemen who were converted by two Jewish rabbis 
(i ahbär ) brought to the Yemen by Tubba c . In addition, 
Ya c qübl specifically mentions groups of Yemenite (or 
“southem”) origin who were converted to Judaism. He 
probably differentiates between the conversion to Juda¬ 
ism of the inhabitants of the Yemen and the conversion 
of the said groups, because the former took place in the 
Yemen itself at the behest of Tubba c , while the latter took 
place outside the Yemen and was not part of what 
Ya c qübl seems to envisage as the mass conversion of its 
inhabitants. In the latter category we find the Aws and 
Khazraj, who became Jewish after their emigration from 
the Yemen, because they were neighbors of the “Yahüd 
Khaybar and Qurayza and Nadir.” We also find in this 
category people of the Banü al-Härith b. Ka c b (who lived 
in Najrän and its vicinity), people of Ghassän (who could 
have converted to Judaism either in Madina or in Syria), 
and people of Judhäm (who could have converted in 
Palestine). 3 


2 See Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., s.v. “Hums” (W. M. 
Watt). 

3 Ya c qübi, Ta D rikh (Beirut: Dar Sädir-Där Bayrüt, 1379/ 
1960), 1:257: thumma dakhala qawm mina l- c arabß dlni 
l-yahüd. . . fa-ammä man tahawwada minhum fa-l-Yaman bi- 
asrihä, käna Tubba c hamala habrayni min ahbäri l-yahüd ilä 
l-Yaman fa-abtala l-awthäna wa-tahawwada man bi-l-Yaman, 
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In addition, it is interesting that Yemenite historio- 
graphical tradition takes for granted that even after the 
defeat of Dhü Nuwäs in 525 c.e., the Yemen remained 
predominantly Jewish. This is shown by the legendary 
conversation between the Himyarite hero Sayf b. Dhl 
Yazan and the Byzantine emperor who denied him mili- 
tary aid against the Ethiopians. The Emperor allegedly 
explained that the Yemenites were Jewish and the Ethi¬ 
opians were Christian, “and it is contrary to religion to 
help the divergent against the similar.” 4 

On Jews in Najrän, where the above-mentioned Banü 
al-Härith b. Ka c b were the dominant factor, we hear— 
conceming the agreement between the Prophet and the 
Christian envoys from Najrän (which related to taxation 
and other matters): wa-dakhala yahüd Najrän ma c a 
l-nasärä fl l-sulh wa-känü ka-l-atbä c lahum , “and the 
Jews of Najrän entered the agreement together with the 
Christians and were as their subordinates.” 5 

The Jewish community in Najrän was old. One report 
(which is possibly apologetic) teils us that more than 
a Century before c Umar’s expulsion of the Najränites, 
the Jewish king Dhü Nuwäs came to Najrän following a 
complaint of its Jews about the Christians’ domineering 
behavior (fa-shakä ilayhi yahüd Najrän ghalabata 
l-nasärä, wa-dhälika annahu waqa c a bayna l-yahüd 


wa-tahawwada qawm mina l-Aws wa-l-Khazraj ba c da khurüji- 
him mina l-Yaman li-mujäwaratihim yahüd Khaybar wa- 
Qurayza wa-l-Nadir wa-tahawwada qawm min Bani l-Härith b. 
Ka c b wa-qawm min Ghassän wa-qawm min Judhäm. The words 
wa-tahawwada man bi-l-Yaman show that Ya c qübi uses Yaman 
in the geographical, not the genealogical, sense. 

4 Mas c üdl, Murüj, 2:203 (Qaysar: antum yahüd wa-l-Ha- 
basha nasärä wa-laysa fl l-diyäna an nansura l-mukhälif c alä 
l-muwäfiq). 

5 Balädhuri, Futüh , 89. The above Statement seems mis- 
placed. Instead of following immediately upon the report on the 
sulh , it appears among the reports on the expulsion of the people 
of Najrän to Syria and Iraq by c Umar b. al-Khattäb. Indeed, we 
know that Jews from Najrän were among those expelled by 
c Umar; note that Tab., 4:112 [1:2595], curiously, mentions only 
Jews in this context: wa-fihä (year 20 a.h.) ajlä yahüd Najrän 
ilä l-Küfa, fimä za c ama l-Wäqidi. (The verb za c ama, “he 
claimed,” refers here to the date, not to the fact of the expul¬ 
sion.) Cf. H. Z. Hirschberg, YisraJel be- c arav (Tel-Aviv, 1946; 
in Hebrew), 110, who does not know of Jews in Najrän in Mu- 
hammad’s time. Also Man Shahid, “Byzantium in South Arabia,” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 33 (1979): 76, 78 (reprinted in Byzan¬ 
tium and the Semitic Orient before the Rise of Islam [London: 
Variorum Reprints (no. 9), 1988]), mentions in this context only 
the Christians of Najrän. 


wa-l-nasärä fitna bi-Najrän). 6 Historiographical legend 
dates the origins of Judaism in Najrän to the period pre- 
ceding the Settlement there of the Härith b. Ka c b tribe: 
it was the kähin al-A^ä al-Najränl, Bilqls’ govemor in 
Najrän and her envoy to Solomon, who spread the Jew¬ 
ish faith among his people. 7 

JUDAISM AMONG KINDA ON THE EVE OF ISLAM 

While Himyar was the dominant tribe in the Yemen, 
it appears that Kinda, part of which inhabited the Yemen, 
was the dominant tribe in Hadramawt. It is explicitly 
reported that Judaism was more widespread among 
Himyar than it was among Kinda; Ibn Hazm says that 
the whole of Himyar and many of Kinda were Jewish. 8 
The Kindites in the Yemen and Hadramawt who were 
not Jewish were presumably idol worshippers. 9 


6 Nashwän al-Himyari, Mulük Himyar wa-aqyäl al-Yaman 
wa-sharhuhä l-musammä Khuläsat al-sira al-jämi c a li- c ajä^ib 
akhbär al-mulük al-tabäbi c a, ed. Ismä c il b. Ahmad al-Jaräfi and 
c Ali b. Ismä c il al-Mu D ayyad (Beirut: Där al c Awda, 1978), 148. 

Obviously, Jews and Christians continued their coexistence 
in Najrän after the massacre of its Christians by Dhü Nuwäs. 

7 c Umära, TaJrikh al-Yaman , 133 (from Ibn Khaldün, c Ibar). 

8 Ibn Hazm, Ansäb, 491 ( wa-känat Himyar yahüdan wa- 
kathir min Kinda)', Ibn Rusta, 217. Cf. Nashwän b. Sa c Id 1-Him- 
yari, Shams al- c ulüm (Die auf Südarabien bezüglichen Angaben 
Naswans im Sams al- c ulüm, ed. c Azim al-Din Ahmad [London: 
Gibb Memorial Series, 1916]), 112: wa-känati l-yahüdiyya fl 
l-jähiliyya li-Himyar wa-Kinda wa-Bani l-Härith wa-Kinäna. 

9 Christianity among Kinda is usually associated with the Kin- 
dite groups who lived in northern Arabia, although al- c ibäd min 
Kinda , who are said to have owned many villages and palm trees 
in a certain wädi in Hadramawt (Hamdäni, Sifa, 171 [ed. Müller, 
p. 86, 1. 16]), may well have been Christian. 

J. S. Trimingham’s Statement ( Christianity among the Arabs 
in Pre-Islamic Times [London: Longman; Beirut: Librairie du 
Liban, 1979], 276) that “the Kinda ruling clan professed Chris¬ 
tianity” is far too sweeping; his evidence relates to Hira and 
Dümat al-Jandal, not to the Yemen or Hadramawt. Because he 
assumes that “people of Düma were certainly Christian,” he has 
to explain away (p. 277, n. 88) the report about the destruction 
of the idol Wadd in Düma in the time of the Prophet; he resolves 
the difficulty by suggesting that the reports which do not men- 
tion the destruction of an idol during the expeditions against 
Düma are “more reliable.” Similarly, when I. Shahid, Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, 2nd ed., s.v. “Kinda,” speaks of Christianity 
among Kinda, he has in mind Hira, not the Yemen or Hadra¬ 
mawt. He says: “The house of Äkil al-Murär adopted Chris¬ 
tianity, and must have been an important factor in disseminating 
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There are further attestations of Judaism among 
Kinda: 10 

1. The Sakäsik of Kinda 

We know of Arabs in the Yemen who were Ahl Kitäb, 
viz., Jewish or Christian proselytes. Abü c Ubayd al- 
Qäsim b. Salläm (d. 224/838) reports that the Prophet 
accepted the poll tax from the people of the Yemen who 
were Arab (wa-hum c arab ), because they were Ahl 


it in central and northern Arabia.” Regarding Judaism among 
Kinda, Shahld mentions correctly that the father of Ash c ath b. 
Qays adopted Judaism (see more on this below) and that Kinda 
“is counted among the Arab tribes who adopted Judaism in pre- 
Islamic times, and it must have been this Kinda in the south that 
became Judaised.” Elsewhere, Shahld (Byzantium and the Arabs 
in the Fifth Century [Washington, D. C.: Dumbarton Oaks Re¬ 
search Library and Collection, 1989], 175, n. 38) argues con- 
vincingly that “Kinda was a dient of Himyar in South Arabia, 
and the most natural explanation for its adoption of Judaism is 
the assumption that they adopted the religion of their overlords.” 

10 See also M. Lecker, “Abü Mälik c Abdalläh b. Säm, a 
Jewish Convert to Islam,” Der Islam 71 (1994): 280-82. 


Kitäb, and that he also accepted it from the people of 
Najrän, the Banü al-Härith b. Ka c b. Abü c Ubayd follows 
this with a hadith showing that the people of Najrän were 
Christian. 11 Abü c Ubayd argues that only Arabs who 
practiced idol-worship, but not those who were Ahl 
Kitäb, were to be converted to Islam forcibly, or, to use 
his expression, were to be given the choice between 
conversion to Islam and death. 12 

There are clear indications that Mu c ädh b. Jabal al- 
Ansäri, who govemed part of the Yemen in the Prophet’s 
time, officiated in an area populated by Jews. (Being an 
Ansär! from Madina, which had a large Jewish popula- 
tion, he was particularly qualified for disseminating 
Islam in a predominantly Jewish environment.) 13 Two of 
the hadiths adduced by Abü c Ubayd in the section deal- 
ing with the (lawfulness of) taking the poll tax from 


11 Which may possibly indicate that when Abü c Ubayd 
speaks of Ahl al-Kitäb in the Yemen, as opposed to the mainly 
Christian Najrän, he has in mind Arabs who were proselytized 
to Judaism. 

12 Abü c Ubayd, Amwäl , 34f. 

13 The Prophet’s governor in Hadramawt, Ziyäd b. Labld, 
was also an Ansäri. 
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Arabs who are Ahl Kitäb ( bäb akhdhi l-jizya min c arab 
ahli l-kitäb) relate to Mu c ädh; both deal with Jews, not 
with Christians. 

The first hadith concerns the directions reportedly 
given by the Prophet to Mu c ädh b. Jabal when he dis- 
patched him to the Yemen: Mu c ädh was ordered to levy 
from each adult one dinar (per year) or its equivalent. 
Significantly, a Yemenite source of the sixth/twelfth Cen¬ 
tury glosses the word “adult” as “Jewish adults” ( xva-min 
kulli hälim — ya c ni mina l-yahüd — dinäran)} 4 The sec- 
ond hadith teils of a letter reportedly sent by the Prophet 
to Mu c ädh in the Yemen. In it we find an explicit clue 
that Mu c ädh’s subjects were Jewish: “ . . . and every 
adult, be he a man or a woman, pays one dinar or its 
equivalent in (the striped cloth called) ma c äfir. No Jew 
may be lured away from his faith” (. . . wa-lä yuftanu 
yahüdi c an yahüdiyyatihi). The context obviously sug- 
gests that exemption from the poll tax must not be used 
in order to attract the Jews (i.e., the Jewish proselytes 
among the Arabs) to Islam. 

The historicity of the letter is immaterial for our argu- 
ment; what matters is the fact that the report assumes 
that the subjects of Mu c ädh’s jurisdiction were predom- 
inantly Jewish. His jurisdiction was centered on the 
Yemenite town al-Janad and the surrounding region, 
although he was reportedly disseminating Islam all over 
the Yemen and Hadramawt. 15 

In terms of the tribes involved, Mu c ädh’s activity in 
the Yemen was linked in particular with two branches 
of Kinda, parts of which inhabited the Yemen, namely 
the Sakäsik and the Sakün. According to Mu c ädh’s own 
testimony (or alleged testimony), when the Prophet sent 
him to the Yemen, he ordered him, among other things, 
to position himself between the (territories of) the Sa¬ 
kün and the Sakäsik (fa-nzil bayna l-hayyayni l-Sakün 
wa-l-Sakäsik). 16 Mu c ädh’s marriages to a woman of the 


14 c Umar b. C A1I al-Ja c di (Ibn Samura), Tabaqat fuqaha D al- 
Yaman , ed. Fu 3 äd Sayyid (Cairo, 1957 [reprint Beirut: Dar al- 
Kutub al- c Ilmiyya, 1401/1981]), 18. 

15 Tab., 3:228 [1:1852] (the Prophet sent Mu c ädh as a teacher 
[mu c allim] for the people of the Yemen and Hadramawt); Jan- 
adl, Sulük , 90 ( wa-käna Mu c ädh yataraddadu [“he travelled 
frequently”] bayna mikhläfayi l-Janad wa-Hadramawt)\ Isäba , 
2:363f. (Mu c ädh proselytizing a kähin of Himyar in San c ä D ); 
Hamdäni, Iklil, ed. Muhammad b. c AlI al-Akwa c (Beirut: 
Manshürät al-Madlna, 1407/1986), l:266f. and Isäba , 1:204 
(Mu c ädh probably proselytizing in Sa c da); Ibn Sa c d, 3:586 
(when the Prophet died, Mu c ädh was still his governor in 
al-Janad). 

16 Tabaräni, Kabir, 20:90; cf. Ibn Sa c d, 7:424 (where there is 
mention of two couriers sent by Mu c ädh to the Prophet yaxvma 


Sakäsik and to another of the Sakün confirm his link 
with them. 17 

The evidence concerning Mu c ädh’s activity in the 
Yemen toward the end of the Prophet’s life forms 
the necessary background for discussing a unique report 
concerning a mass conversion of Jews to Islam which 
took place in al-Janad. The report in question, which in- 
cludes supernatural and polemical elements, speaks of a 
mass public conversion held in al-Janad during the first 
Friday prayer of Rajab (the seventh month of the Islamic 
year). The prayer was attended by the Banü al-Aswad, a 
subdivision of the Sakäsik. The Banü al-Aswad, we are 
told, were the dominant group among the Sakäsik, who 
were the inhabitants of the Janad region (. . . al-Sakäsik , 
wa-hum ahl mikhläfi l-Janad). It is also reported that 
Mu c ädh brought the Banü al-Aswad a letter from the 
Prophet. Beside the Banü al-Aswad who had already 
converted to Islam, the Friday prayer was also attended 
by a group of Jews ( wa-flhim jam c mina l-yahüd ). 18 
Mu c ädh managed to answer a difficult question directed 
to him by the Jews (the “keys to Paradise,” he told them, 
were the testimony an lä iläha illä llähu wahdahu lä 
sharika lahu) and when he explained to them that the 


nazala bayna l-Sakün wa-l-Sakäsik wa-qätala hattä aslama 
l-näs). According to Tab., 3:228 [1:1852f.]; Ibn Mäkülä, al- 
Ikmäl , 1:96, c Ukäsha (or c Ukkäsha) b. Thawr was put by the 
Prophet in Charge of these two branches of Kinda, as well as of 
the Banü Mu c äwiya of Kinda. G. Rex Smith, “The Early and 
Medieval History of San c ä D , ca. 622-953/1515,” in San c ä D : An 
Arabian Islamic City , ed. R. B. Serjeant and R. Lewcock (Lon¬ 
don: World of Islam Festival Trust, 1983), 53, incorrectly in- 
cludes Mu c äwiya b. Kinda, which is a subdivision of Kinda, in 
his “list of governors of the Yemen resident in San c ä D .” (This 
name of a tribal group has somehow crept into the list of the 
Prophet’s governors in the Yemen; see Ibn al-Dayba c , Bughyat 
al-mustaßd fi ta D rikh madinat Zabid, ed. c Abdalläh al-Habshi 
[San c ä D : Markaz al-Diräsät wa-l-Buhüth al-Yamani, 1979], 20.) 
Incidentally, instead of Wabr b. Yuhannis in Smith’s “list of 
governors,” read: Wabr b. Yuhannas; cf., e.g., Täj al- c arüs, s.v. 

h. n.s. (the Prophet’s messenger to Fayrüz [al-Daylami] is said 
here to have been Yuhannas b. Wabara 1-Azdi). 

17 It is reported that a man of the Sakäsik was Mu c ädh’s sihr, 

i. e., father-in-law or brother-in-law; Nasab Ma c add , 1:196. For 
Mu c ädh’s marriage to a woman of the Sakün see Tab., 3:230f. 
[1:1855] (the background is his flight, together with Abü Müsä 
al-Ash c ari, from the rebel al-Aswad al- c Ansi; they took shelter 
with the Sakün and the Sakäsik, respectively). 

18 The context suggests that they were also of the Banü al- 
Aswad, but this is not certain. We may have to allow for the 
possibility that the report also speaks of Jews of other subdi- 
visions of the Sakäsik. 
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Prophet had anticipated their question (and of course had 
provided him with the correct answer), they were con- 
vinced: “His words to them were the reason for the con- 
version of the Jews (viz., the Jewish Arabs) who had 
remained behind” ( wa-käna qawluhu lahum sababan li- 
islämi man ta D akhkhara mina l-yahüd). This reportedly 
happened in a huge place of assembly ( mahfil c azim), 
where people from different places congregated, and 
subsequently the people became accustomed to arrive at 
al-Janad every year on the first Friday of Rajab to pray 
the well-known prayer (i.e., in commemoration of their 
conversion to Islam). 19 

2. Al-Ash c ath b. Qays of Kinda, a Jewish convert to 
Islam 

Al-Ash c ath, son of Qays al-Kindi (d. 40/660 or 42/ 
662), was one of the most important tribal leaders of the 
early Islamic period. 20 


19 Janadi, Sulük, 90. See also c Umära, TaPrikh al-Yaman, 1 
(when the common people of al-Janad and its vicinity say hajj, 
they mean the ziyära to its mosque on the first Friday of Rajab). 
Note that Janadi, the author of the Sulük , was himself of the 
Sakäsik (Bahä 3 al-Dln Muhammad b. Ya c qüb b. Yüsuf al- 
Janadl al-Saksaki al-Kindi, d. 732/1332; Encyclopaedia of Is¬ 
lam , 2nd ed., s.v. “al-Dianadl” [C. L. Geddes]). Concerning the 
leading position of the Banü al-Aswad at that time see Janadi, 
Sulük , 89 ( wa-känat riyäsatuhum idh dhäka li-qawm minhum 
yuqälu lahum Banü al-Aswad ). That al-Janad is in the land of 
the Sakäsik is confirmed by Hamdäni, Sifa, 77 [ed. D. H. 
Müller, p. 54, 1. 18]. See, on the mosque of Janad, Paolo M. 
Costa, “The Mosque of al-Janad,” in Arabian and Islamic 
Studies: Articles Presented to R. B. Serjeant . . . , ed. R. L. Bid- 
well and G. R. Smith (London and New York: Longman, 1983), 
43-67. 

Interestingly, a mass conversion of Jews to Islam Stands in 
sharp contrast to the several conversions of Jews in Medina at 
the time of the Prophet, which took place on an individual basis. 

20 Ash c ath is a nickname, his name being Ma c dikarib. Ash c ath 
means “one having his hair shaggy, or dishevelled.” Also, “hav- 
ing the hair defiled with dust, and matted, or compacted, in con- 
sequence of its being seldom anointed” (Lane, Arabic-English 
Lexicon). Note that the practice of rendering the hair shaggy 
(etc.) as an act of mourning is documented in a Yemenite source; 
see Ahmad b. c Abdalläh al-Räzi al-San c äni, Kitäb ta D rikh madi- 
nat San c ä D , 2nd ed., ed. Husayn b. c Abdalläh al- c Amri (Sana c ä :> , 
1401/1981), 399 (Moses and Aaron mourning the death of 
Aaron’s two sons). But it is more plausible that this nickname 
has a military context: being a warrior, Ash c ath neglected his 
appearance and was not given to the pleasures of life. 


His prestige among his tribesmen was based on the 
distinguished position of his family, his own Charisma 
and his skills as a military commander. But while there 
can be no doubt about these factors, the evidence con- 
ceming him is by no means free from exaggeration and 
intertribal polemics: some of the Statements promulgated 
by Yemenite informants are unreliable and can only be 
used to demonstrate his Status among the Yemenites, in 
general, and Kinda, in particular. For example, we are 
told that when he was captured by the Madhhij (more 
precisely, the Zubayd and Härith b. Ka c b subdivisions of 
the Madhhij), he ransomed himself by paying three 
thousand camels, i.e., three times the usual ransom of 
“kings” (and many more times the ransom of ordinary 
people). Ash c ath was the first to be accompanied, while 
riding, by an infantry escort. In addition, he was the first 
to be escorted by men carrying maces ( a c mida ), who 
walked before and behind him. In Küfa, after the con- 
quests, Kinda fulfilled a promise which Ash c ath had 
made to al-Hasan b. C A1I, that upon al-Hasan’s visit to his 
newly wedded wife who was Ash c ath’s daughter, he 
would be treading on the cloaks (ardiya) of the Kindites. 
They stood in two ranks at the sides of the road, their 
cloaks forming a carpet which extended from al-Hasan’s 
residence to Ash c ath’s gate. The purport of this and simi- 
lar stories is clear: Ash c ath enjoyed the unbounded 
admiration of the Kindites (of Küfa) and commanded 
absolute power over them. 21 

The story of the ransom merits further examination 
because it clearly reveals the intertribal polemics in- 
volved here. A report which is manifestly hostile to 
Ash c ath maintains that he betrayed the Banü al-Härith b. 
Ka c b, with whom he had concluded a pact ( c aqd wa- 
sulh). Having been taken captive in the above-mentioned 
raid against them, he undertook to pay a ransom of two 


21 Ibn Qutayba, Awä D il , ed. Muhammad Badr al-Dln al- 
Qahwaji and Mahmud al-Arnä 3 üt (Beirut and Damascus: Dar 
Ibn Kathlr, 1407/1987), 47 (ransom), 22 (riding; a remark of 
Maymün b. Mihrän [in TMD MS, 3:47] may allude to the Per- 
sian origin of this practice: when the Muhäjirün saw a Dihqän 
riding while surrounded by men on foot, they said: “May God 
curse him! What a tyrant he is!” qätalahu llähu jabbäran ); 
Suyüti, al-Wasä D il ilä ma c rifat al-awä D il, ed. Ibrahim al- c Adaw! 
and c Ali Muhammad c Umar [Cairo: al-Khänji, 1400/1980]), 
104 ( a c mida); TMD MS, 3:46 (cloaks). For the ransom, see 
also Nasab Ma c add, l:145f.; Ibn Qutayba, Ma c ärif ed. Thar¬ 
wat c Ukäsha (Cairo: Dar al-Ma c ärif, 1969), 555 (who is speci¬ 
fic about the polemical context of such reports: wa-qäla man 
yaftakhiru min ahli l-Yaman: al-Ash c ath b. Qays aktharu 
l- c arab kullihä fidä D an etc.). 
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hundred young she-camels. But he paid only half that 
amount and the rest remained unpaid until the advent of 
Islam, which abolished the practices of the Jähiliyya 
(including this specific ransom). 22 This relatively small 
ransom would certainly not have become proverbial. 23 

The historian may wish to determine whether Ash c ath 
paid one hundred camels (evading the payment of the 
rest), or perhaps thirty times that amount. 24 Was Ash c ath 
the most expensive ransomed captive in the history of 
tribal Arabia, or a crook? One thing is certain—harmo- 
nizing arithmetic will get us nowhere. We should simply 
take note of the fact that as a result of intertribal polem- 
ics, contradictory Claims are sometimes mutually neu- 
tralizing. In any case, this is by no means the general 
state of our evidence and in many cases we seem to be 
treading on firmer ground. 

Ash c ath’s Jewish descent is attested in a few mutually 
independent sources. Our starting point is a piece of 
political Propaganda related to the rebellion, in 82/701, 
of Ash c ath’s grandson, c Abd al-Rahmän b. Muhammad 


22 Muhabbar , 244. 

23 Cf. Maydäni, Amthäl, 2:380: awfaru fidä D an mina l- 
Ash c ath. 

24 The advertising of the Version with three thousand camels 
was of course in the interest of the receivers (or alleged receiv- 
ers) of this huge ransom; cf. W. Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, 
Das genealogische Werk des Hisäm ibn Muhammad al-Kalb 
(Leiden: Brill, 1966), 2, s.v. “Ma c dikarib b. Qais” (this “exag- 
gerated claim” appears in two verses of the poet c Amr b. Ma c dl- 
karib of the Banü Zubayd; cf. Abu C A1I al-Qäli, Dhayl al-amäli 
wa-l-nawädir [Cairo: Där al-Kutub, 1344/1926], 145f., 150). 

It could have been recorded by men such as Abu 1-Kannäs 
(printed: 1-Kayyäs!) Iyäs b. Aws b. Häni D of the Banü Jabala b. 
c Adi (Ash c ath’s clan), who was Kalbfs source for the genealogy 
of Kinda. That he was Kalbfs source is stated by Kalbfs son, 
Ibn al-Kalbi; Nasab Ma c add, 1:142 ( wa-minhu akhadha Mu¬ 
hammad b. al-Sä D ib nasaba Kinda). The Fihrist of Ibn al- 
Nadim (Cairo, 1347 a.h. [reprint Beirut, 1398/1978]), 140, 
quotes al-Kalbfs own testimony, reported by his son, concern- 
ing his reliance on this informant for the genealogy of Kinda: 
wa-akhadhtu nasaba Kinda c an Abi l-Kannäsi l-Kindi wa-käna 
a c lama l-näs. (Caskel, 2:47, vocalizes: Abü 1-Kubäs.) On the 
loss of Ibn al-Kalbfs Kitäb mulük Kinda , see G. Olinder, The 
Kings of Kinda of the Family of Äkil al-Murär, Lunds Univer- 
sitets Ärsskrift, n.s. (Lund, 1927), 16f., who mentions in this 
context the connection between Muhammad al-Kalbi and Ibn 
al-Ash c ath (Muhammad participated in Ibn al-Ash c ath’s revolt); 
Olinder cites Ch. Lyall, “Ibn al-Kalbfs account of the First Day 
of al-Kuläb,” in Orientalische Studien Theodor Nöldeke zum 
siebzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet von Freunden und Schülern , 
ed. C. Bezold (Gieszen, 1906), 128. See also Ibn Sa c d, 6:359. 


b. al-Ash c ath, usually referred to as Ibn al-Ash c ath. The 
passage in question is preserved by Abü c Ubayda Ma c - 
mar b. al-Muthannä (no doubt in his Mathälib mono- 
graph which deals with “vices” or “faults”): a Persian 
called Slbukht, son of Dhakkar, is said to have been the 
great-grandfather of the rebel’s grandfather, Ash c ath. 
When c Abd al-Rahmän rebelled against c Abd al-Malik, 
the poet Farazdaq called him, in his verses, “Ibn Sl¬ 
bukht” (“the son [viz., the descendant] of Slbukht”) and 
“Slbukht b. Dhakkar.” Slbukht, we are told, was an c ilj 
(a Persian) of the people of Färis (i.e., the province of 
Färs; the c ilj came from Tawwaj, a town in Färs). This 
Persian, who was a shoemaker, crossed the sea to Hadra- 
mawt. 25 In the satirical poem just mentioned, Farazdaq 
also referred to c Abd al-Rahmän/Sibukht as “the weaver 
of the Yemenites” (hawwäku l-yamänina) and “the vil- 
lage weaver” ( hawwäk qarya). 26 

The claim that Ibn al-Ash c ath was a descendant of a 
man called Slbukht was equivalent to a Statement that he 
was a descendant of a Persian Jew; the above-mentioned 
Abü c Ubayda Ma c mar b. al-Muthannä, who was of Jew¬ 
ish origin, was himself pejoratively called Slbukht, be- 
cause this was a typical name of Jews. 27 Farazdaq did not 


25 Ibn Rusta, 205 ( käna jaddu l-Ash c ath b. Qays b. Ma c - 
dikarib b. Slbukht b. Dhakkar c iljan min ahli Färis iskäfan 
fa-qata c a l-bahra min Tawwaj ilä Hadramawt ). On Tawwaj, see 
M. Hinds, “The First Arab Conquests in Färs,” IRAN 22 (1984): 
39-53. 

26 Diwan , ed. R. Boucher (Paris: Adolphe Labitte, 1870), Ar- 
abic text, l:207f.; translation, 2:623f. (Slbukht is interpreted as 
“nom d’un prince persan qui avait excite Abd-el-Rahman ä la 
revolte”[!] in the Beirut edition (Där Sädir-Där Bayrüt, 1380/ 
1960), l:238f. In the latter edition, the rebel’s pedigree was 
abridged almost beyond recognition ( c Abd al-Rahmän b. Mu¬ 
hammad b. Ma c dikarib al-Kindi; read: c Abd al-Rahmän b. Mu¬ 
hammad b. al-Ash c ath b. Qays b. Ma c dikarib al-Kindi). In both 
editions of the Diwan the Persian name is vocalized Saybukht 
and, because the transmitters of the poem no longer knew that 
Dhakkar was a proper name, they replaced Sibukhta l-daläli b. 
Dhakkara (Ibn Rusta) with the corrupt Saybukhta l-daläli 
WA-dhakkara. 

27 See M. Lecker, “Biographical Notes on Abü c Ubayda 
Ma c mar b. al-Muthannä,” forthcoming. 

Philippe Gignoux interpreted the name as “sauve par les 
Trois,” adding, “c.ä.d. par la Trinite selon le Christianisme?”; 
see Iranisches Personennamenbuch , ed. Manfred Mayrhofer and 
Rüdiger Schmitt, vol. 2: Mitteliranische Personennamen, fase. 
2: Noms propres sassanides en moyen-perse epigraphique, by 
P. Gignoux (Vienna: Österreichischen Akademie der Wissen¬ 
schaften, 1986), 157, s.v. “Se-buxt.” However, Theodor Nöldeke, 
“Geschichte des Artachsir i Päpakän aus dem Pehlewi übersetzt,” 
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create the story about the alleged non-Arab descent of 
this family, he merely relied on a tradition circulating in 
Iraq. His audience must have been familiär with the 
unpleasant connotation of the name Sibukht. 

Weaving is also linked with this family elsewhere: 
Ash c ath is called Ibn al-Hä D ik and al-Hä 3 ik b. al-Hä 3 ik. 28 
The mention of weaving, a trade certainly not practised 
by this family was, according to the cultural code of the 
Umayyad period, an insulting (and no doubt false) allu- 
sion to non-Arab descent. 

The mention of the Jewish-Persian shoemaker from 
Färs belongs to a particularly virulent piece of political 
Propaganda. There is no trace of Persians in Ash c ath’s 
pedigree; his name is Ash c ath b. Qays b. Ma c dlkarib b. 
Mu c äwiya b. Jabala b. c Adi. 29 It is doubtful that any- 


in Beiträge zur Kunde der Indogermanischen Sprachen 4 (Göt¬ 
tingen, 1879), 49, n. 4, interpreted the name as “die Drei 
(wahrscheinlich ‘guter Gedanke, gutes Wort, gute That’ humat, 
hücht, huwarst) haben erlöst.” Obviously, Nöldeke did not have 
a Christian connotation in mind. Professor Shaul Shaked (to 
whom I am indebted for help on this point) proposed to interpret 
the name as “sauve par le mediateur (i.e., Mithra)”; see Gi- 
gnoux, loc. cit. Professor Shaked suggested that although there 
were Christians who carried this name, it was common among 
Zoroastrians. Hence it is not plausible that it had a typically 
Christian import. It Stands to reason, he added, that it had a 
Zoroastrian meaning. 

For Sibukht in the pedigree of an Egyptian transmitter of 
hadith see Ibn Mäkülä, al-Ikmäl, 4:387. See al-Sam c äni, al- 
Ansäb, ed. c Abdalläh c Umar al-Bärüdi (Beirut: Dar al-Jinän, 
1408/1988), s.v. “al-Sabukhti” (sic), 3:212. 

28 See I. Goldziher, “Die Handwerke bei den Arabern,” in 

his Gesammelte Schriften, ed. Joseph Desomogyi (Hildesheim: 
G. Olms, 1967f.), 3:318, n. 24, quoting Tab., 6:380 [2:1121] and 
Aghäni, 14:143, 1. 2, respectively. C A1I called Ash c ath hä D ik b. 
hä D ik, munäfiq b. käfir. We are told in this context that weaving 
is not a specific reference to Ash c ath, but to the Yemenites in 
general; Ibn Abi Hadid, 1:96, 99. See also Encyclopaedia of Is¬ 
lam, 2nd ed., Supplement, s.v. (M. A. J. Beg). 

29 Nasab Ma c add, 1:139. One could argue that the Persian 
names were replaced with Arabic ones, but this seems improb¬ 
able. A rare passage from a lost book is preserved in Ibn al- 
c Adim, Bughyat al-talab fi ta D rikh Halab, facsimile ed. (Frank¬ 
furt a. M.: Institute for the History of Arabic-Islamic Science, 
1989), 4:448. It is from a book by Abu 1-Husayn Muhammad 
b. al-Qäsim al-Nassäba al-Tamlml: “The Arabs were often angry 
with Ash c ath b. Qays b. Ma c dlkarib al-Kindi. They would deny 
his affiliation to Kinda and make him a descendant of Sibukht. 
But this is incorrect and unacceptable (. . . rubbamä ghadibat 
c alayhi l- c arabu fa-nafathu c an Kinda wa-alhaqathu bi-Sibukht, 
wa-hädhä mina l-bätili lladhi lä yuqbalu ).” The above- 


body in the Umayyad period took these “revelations 
from the family’s history” seriously, but the story was 
meant to be an insult. The disparate Claims made con- 
cerning Ash c ath’s ransom (see above) show that what 
was told and recorded about this family involved 
strong emotions and fanciful inventions. But the slan- 
derous story is not completely unfounded; it elaborates 
on the family’s Jewish descent, furnishing its enemies 
with an effective weapon. It must, however, be empha- 
sized that the verbal lashing was not caused by the 
family’s Jewish descent; the family drew fire because it 
was one of the most important tribal families and, as 
such, inevitably immersed in politics. 

Before adducing further indications of Ash c ath’s Jew¬ 
ish descent, we should dwell on the treacherousness as- 
cribed to this family, with reference, as we shall presently 
see, to its Jewish origin. A section of the Muhabbar en- 
titled “the Arabs who have the deepest inborn disposi- 
tion to treachery” ( a c raq al- c arab fi l-ghadr ), 30 which is 
clearly hostile to the family, includes a survey of the 
treacherous acts committed by Ibn al-Ash c ath (thus dat- 
ing its composition to the Umayyad struggle against him, 
in the eighties of the first Islamic Century) and by his an- 
cestors down to his great-great-grandfather. This is done 
in the style which is familiär from the adab collections 
of “three (or four, or five, etc.) in a genealogical row 


mentioned Muhammad b. al-Qäsim identifies Sibukht as “the 
king of Kinda and Hadramawt, Sindäd’s brother” and provides 
him with a pedigree going back to Säsän. Muhammad b. al- 
Qäsim is probably right in rejecting the false Claim concerning 
Ash c ath’s Persian origin and in placing it in the context of inter- 
tribal polemics, but his identification of Sibukht seems to be 
unsound. The title of Muhammad b. al-Qäsim’s book poses a 
problem. Ibn al- c Adim has Kitäb al-qar c wa-l-sh.h.r, which can 
be read Kitäb al-far c wa-l-shajar, not an inappropriate title for 
a book on genealogy. However, the short item on this author in 
Hadiyyat al- c ärifin (Istanbul, 1955), 2:58, which informs us that 
he was a Basran and died in 400 a.h., lists the following books: 
Akhbär al-furs wa-ansäbuhä, Kitäb al-ansäb wa-l-akhbär and 
Kitäb al-Munäfarät bayna l-qabä D il wa-ashräf al- c ashä D ir wa- 
aqdiyat al-hukkäm baynahum fl dhälika. 

30 A similar formula (but one that relates to violent death, 
a c raqu l-näs fi l-qatl ) is used by Abu c Ubayda with regard to the 
family of al-Zubayr b. al- c Awwäm, where we find men of six 
generations, starting from al-Zubayr’s grandfather, whose lives 
ended with a violent death; Abu 1-Mahäsin Yüsuf b. Ahmad al- 
Yaghmüri, Nur al-qabas al-mukhtasar min al-muqtabas fi akh¬ 
bär al-nuhät wa-l-udabä D wa-l-shu c arä° wa-l- c ulamä D , ed. 
R. Sellheim (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1384/1964), 114; Mu¬ 
habbar, 189. See also Muhabbar, 249 (Sa c Id b. c Uyayna b. Hisn 
is a c raq al-näs fi l-ri D äsa). 
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who were such-and-such” (one-eyed, qädis , etc.). Of 
these treacherous people we are mainly concerned here 
with Ash c ath’s father Qays. 31 It is told that he attacked 
the tribe of Muräd (a subdivision of the Madhhij) in 
breach of a provisional truce ( walth ilä ajal). This was 
on Friday, one day before the truce was to expire. “He 
was Jewish, and he said: ‘I am not permitted to fight 
tomorrow.’ ” He received his punishment, to be sure, for 
his army was defeated and he himself was killed. 32 
We are told that Ash c ath’s grandfather Ma c dlkarib was 
similarly perfidious. He concluded a truce with Mahra 
( c aqada li-Mahra sulhan ), but raided them in violation 
of it. He paid with his life. 33 


31 He was nicknamed, following a war injury, al-ashajj, “a 
man having a mark of a wound by which his forehead has 
been broken”; Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, 1:97. According to another Ver¬ 
sion, al-ashajj was Ash c ath himself; Ibn Durayd, Jamharat al- 
lugha, ed. Ramzi Ba c labakki (Beirut: Dar al- c Ilm li-l-Maläyin, 
1987-88), 1:65; Encyclopaedia of Islam, Ist and 2nd eds., s.v. 
“al-Ash c ath b. Kays” (H. Reckendorf). 

32 Muhabbar, 244f.; cf. Manäqib Mazyadiyya, 527 (two sons 
of Qays were killed); also pp. 269f. (the kings of Kinda who 
were in Najd [and] ruled Hajar and other places in the land of 
the Arabs were jähiliyya and idol worshippers, while Qays b. 
Ma c dikarib was reported to have been Jewish). Also Ibn Rusta, 
229 (the difficult term walth is replaced here by ittifäq; this re- 
port, at the very end of Ibn Rusta’s book, is truncated and the 
climax concerning the attack on Friday is missing). For a Ye- 
menite nickname, c urf al-när, given to the treacherous Ash c ath, 
see Tab., 3:338 [1:2010]; cf. perhaps Aghäni, 12:156, 1. 12 (the 
treacherous Banü Minqar of Tamim were nicknamed a c räf al- 
bighäl). For the term walth, see Kister, “The Massacre of the 
Banü Qurayza,” 82f. The Muhabbar passage shows that the 
truce called walth had a date of expiration; indeed this is an 
integral element in every truce. On the death of Ash c ath’s father 
at the hands of the Muräd see also Nasab Ma c add, 1:145. 

33 The manner in which his corpse was allegedly mutilated is 
reminiscent of the happy ending in some versions of “Little Red 
Riding Hood”: The Mahra split his belly open and filled it with 
pebbles; then they said to him: “Be satiated, may you never be 
satiated, O son of the harlots of Dariyya”; Muhabbar, 245. Ibn 
c Abbäs reportedly reminded Ash c ath of this event. From the 
former’s insulting comment we learn that Ash c ath’s father was 
injured on that occasion (“a slave of Mahra killed your grand¬ 
father wa-ta c ana fi sti abika”)\ Tabaräni, Kabir, 1:238. An in¬ 
jury in the buttocks is particularly humiliating because it means 
that the injured was fleeing from the battlefield. The revilement 
of Ash c ath’s father can be balanced by the panegyrical poems 
dedicated to him by al-A c shä; see A c shä (Maymün), Diwan, 
nos. 2-5, 68, 71, 76, 78. The mention of Dariyya could refer to 


In the lifetime of the Prophet, Ash c ath is supposed to 
have had a land dispute with a Jew (who was presumably 
both his neighbor and relative). 34 We know that Ash c ath 
had a Jewish paternal aunt. This fact is mentioned in 
the following two hadiths. A man of Kinda who was at 
some time the govemor of Mesopotamia (or the Jazira) re- 
ports on the authority of Ash c ath that after a patemal aunt 
of his had died, he came to the caliph c Umar b. al- 
Khattäb demanding (his permission to receive) her legacy. 
However, c Umar gave it to the Jews. In the other hadith 
the Madinan faqih Sulaymän b. Yasär (d. ca. 100/718) 
quotes from Muhammad b. al-Ash c ath the following: A 
patemal aunt of his father 35 died in the Yemen. His father 
mentioned this to c Umar b. al-Khattäb, but the caliph de- 
creed that only her coreligionists would inherit her bequest 
(lä yarithuhä illä ahlu dinihä ). 36 The hadiths are not con- 
cemed with mathälib and do not serve any propagandistic 
aims; as such they may be accepted as factual and trust- 
worthy Statements. Obviously, our sources are interested 
in them for the legal point at issue, viz., inheritance by 
believers of a different faith, but we may use them as fur- 
ther corroboration of Ash c ath’s Jewish descent. 37 

With a Jewish father and a Jewish paternal aunt, 
Ash c ath himself must have been Jewish too. While he 
converted to Islam, his aunt and other relations chose 
to remain Jewish. 38 This conclusion calls for a fresh 
reading of the reports concerning Ash c ath and Kinda— 
in particular those connected with the rebellion ( ridda ) 
of Kinda and the massacre at Nujayr. 39 This will now be 
attempted. 


the Kindite presence in Najd before they (or rather most of 
them) returned to Hadramawt. 

34 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad (Cairo: al-Matba c a al-May- 
maniyya, 1313 [reprint, Beirut]), 5:211; TMD MS, 3:33. 

35 c Amma lahu\ one expects here: c amma li-abihi. 

36 c Abd al-Razzäq, al-Musannaf, ed. Hablb al-Rahmän al- 
A c zami (Beirut: al-Majlis al- c llml, 1390/1970-1392/1972), 6:17. 
See the faulty text in Ibn Sa c d, 5:65; Ibn Hajar al- c Asqaläni, 
Tahdhib al-tahdhib (Hyderabad, 1325), 9:65. On Sulaymän see 
op. cit., 4:228f. 

37 Not surprisingly, the evidence concerning Ash c ath’s Jew¬ 
ish paternal aunt can also be found in the context of mathälib : 
“Warda, daughter of Ma c dikarib, the paternal aunt of Ash c ath, 
was married to a Jew and died childless. Ash c ath came to 
c Umar b. al-Khattäb demanding her inheritance. c Umar told 
him: ‘People of two (different) faiths do not inherit from each 
other’ ( lä mirätha li-ahli millatayni)” ; Ibn Rusta, 205. 

38 It is of course extremely unlikely that they converted to 
Judaism under Islam. 

39 See Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., s.v. “al-Ash c ath b. 
Kays” (H. Reckendorf). Cf. perhaps Tabaräni, Kabir, 10:222 
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THE MASSACRES OF THE KINDITES AND THE QURAZITES 

The episode which concluded the ridda of Kinda was 
the siege of Nujayr and the massacre of the besieged. 
Hamdäni lists al-Nujayr among the fortresses of Hadra- 
mawt and says that it belonged to the Banü Ma c dlkarib 
of Kinda. 40 This is presumably a reference to the off¬ 
spring of Ash c ath’s grandfather, Ma c dlkarib b. Mu c äwiya 
b. Jabala. 41 Following the siege, hundreds of men were 
massacred, women and children were enslaved. The 
sources significantly point to an analogy between this 
massacre and the well-known massacre of the Jewish 
Banü Qurayza several years earlier. This analogy merits 
a detailed investigation in the light of the evidence on 
Judaism among Kinda. 42 

The massacre of the Banü Qurayza was probably 
inspired by the Prophet (although the verdict was conve- 
niently proclaimed by Sa c d b. Mu c ädh). 43 The resem- 
blance between the two massacres begins with the legal 
Status of the capitulating men and women. In both cases, 
they capitulated according to the procedure called nuzül 
c alä hukm, “the consent of the besieged to descend from 
their fortification, agreeing in advance to accept the ver¬ 
dict of the besieger.’’ 44 The besieged Qurayza, and later 


(Ash c ath is surprised that c Abdalläh b. Mas c üd does not fast on 
c Äshürä D ). An expedition carried out by Ash c ath against the 
Banü al-Härith b. Ka c b (see, e.g., Ibn Rusta, 229) could have 
been one carried out against his coreligionists (Judaism among 
the Härith b. Ka c b is mentioned by Ibn Rusta, 217; above, n. 5), 
or against Christians, or against pagans (on Christians and pa- 
gans among the Härith b. Ka c b see Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd 
ed., s.v. “al-Härith b. Ka c b” [J. Schleiferl). 

40 Hamdäni, Iklil, ed. Muhammad b. c Ali al-Akwa c (Beirut: 
Manshürät al-Madlna, 1407/1986), 8:157. 

41 A verse from a panegyrical poem dedicated to Ash c ath’s 
father clearly links him to wädi al-Nujayr; A c shä (Maymün), 
Diwan, no. 71, 1. 2. 

42 The massacre at Nujayr was not the only one during the 
ridda. A similar event took place in Dabä in c Umän. Its people 
agreed to the terms of capitulation dictated by the Azdi tax- 
collector appointed by the Prophet. The Azdi’s verdict was that 
their noblemen (ashräf ) would be executed and their women 
and children taken captive. One hundred of their noblemen were 
executed; Ibn Hubaysh, 1:121 f. See Ibn A c tham, Futüh, l:60f. 

43 See Kister, “The Massacre of the Banü Qurayza,” 90 
(“the Prophet could indeed trust Sa c d b. Mu c ädh and rely on 
his decision: after all, he had been entrusted with arranging 
the murder of Ka c b b. al-Ashraf ”). 

44 Kister (loc. cit.) refers to the hukm of Sa c d b. Mu c ädh as 
arbitration and judgment : “The Prophet preferred to transfer the 
authority of arbitration and judgment to Sa c d b. Mu c ädh.” But, 


the besieged Kinda at Nujayr, agreed in advance to ac¬ 
cept whatever decision that would be made by the leader 
of the victorious party. 

As in the case of the Qurayza, the basic facts are not 
disputed (variations concerning the numbers of those 
slaughtered notwithstanding). Ziyäd b. Labid beheaded 
their ashräf, 45 who numbered seven hundred, 46 c alä dam 
wähid, which presumably means “at the same spot.“ A 
parallel report has: fi sa c id wähid, “in the same tract of 
even ground.“ The sight of the slain Kindites at Nujayr 
reportedly reminded an Ansäri of the slain Qurayza (fa- 
mä huwa illä an ra D aytuhum fa-shabbahtu bihim qatlä 
Bani Qurayza yawma qatalahumu l-nabi [y]). 47 

At Nujayr an unknown number of Kindites (the re- 
ports vary) were spared through negotiations carried out 
between Ash c ath and the besiegers. The precise details 
are obscure and disputed, obviously because the evi¬ 
dence is contaminated by apologetics and mutual accu- 
sations. While betraying the majority of the besieged, 
Ash c ath may well have rescued a considerable number 
of people from his own family and clan. 48 


as Kister correctly remarks, the Qurayza “were compelled to 
surrender unconditionally.” “Judgment” is slightly better than 
“arbitration,” but it is still not very felicitous. In fact, the 
Prophet delegated to another his power to decide the fate of 
those who surrendered unconditionally. Arbitration takes place 
between equals. Ahmad Barakat ( Muhammad and the Jews: A 
Reexamination [New Delhi: Vicas, 1979], 77f., 80; with refer- 
ences to Wäqidl, 2:510f.; Ibn Sa c d, 2:75) speaks of “the ap- 
pointment of Sa c d as hakamf which he renders “umpire” and 
“judge” (pp. 78, 80, respectively; see also pp. 92f. for a discus- 
sion of tahkim, “arbitration”). But when the sources which he 
quotes mention Sa c d’s hukm, they do it with reference to the 
above-mentioned procedure of nuzül c alä hukm. In short, this 
hukm (not hakam ) means “ruling,” not “arbitration ” 

45 See above, n. 42. 

46 Another Version puts their number at eight hundred; 
c Askari, Awä D il, 311. 

47 Ibn Hubaysh, 1:138. This Ansäri teils us also that Ziyäd b. 
Labid’s refusal to allow their burial was more unbearable for 
the survivors than the killing itself. See, on the Ansäri in ques- 
tion, Isäba, 6:476. In stirring verses, allegedly recited during 
the siege of Nujayr, Ziyäd instigated his men to prepare for “the 
battle of Ahzäb”\ [pseudo-]WäqidI, Kitäb al-ridda wa-nubdha 
min futüh. al- c lräq, ed. Muhammad Hamidulläh (Paris: fiditions 
Tougui, 1409/1989), 115. This appears to be yet another allu- 
sion to Qurayza: the Ahzäb, or “parties ” were the tribal troops 
which besieged Madina during the battle of the Khandaq (“the 
Trench”), shortly before the siege of the Qurayza. 

48 One Version mentions seventy men; Abu al-Rabi c Sulay- 
män b. Müsä al-Kalä c I, Hurüb al-ridda, ed. Ahmad Ghunaym 
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Ash c ath’s role (or alleged role) in the capitulation of 
Nujayr is closely related to the mode of the conquest. Ac- 
cording to one report, he handed over Nujayr to the Mus¬ 
lims under Ziyäd b. Labld (he “opened it,” i.e., opened 
its gates). 49 From the legal point of view the “opening of 
the gates” means that Nujayr was taken by force and did 
not surrender. Taking by force ( c anwatan ) automatically 
entitled the conquerors to kill the men and enslave the 
women and children; in other words, in this scenario the 
procedure of nuzül c alä hukm with its problematic impli- 
cations is dismissed. 50 

In the “opening of the gates” story, Ash c ath takes all 
the blame for the fate of his fellow tribesmen. Who 
Stands to gain from his vilification? Above all, Ziyäd b. 
Labid, the commander-in-chief of the Muslim army. That 
this was a question of Ziyäd’s guilt against Ash c ath’s is 
shown by the following imaginary dialogue (which is yet 
another piece of historical apologetics). After Ziyäd 
executed seven hundred of their ashräf ’ we are told, the 
Kindites blamed Ash c ath: 


(Cairo, 1399/1979), 206. See Ibn A c tham, Futüh, 1:67: wa-nazala 
l-Ash c ath b. Qays mina l-hisn fi ahli baytihi wa- c ashiratihi 
min ru D asä D bani c ammihi ma c a ahälihim wa-amwälihim [read 
probably: wa-mawälihim) wa-awlädihim. Ash c ath had prom- 
ised to obtain for all of his fellow Kindites a guarantee of Se¬ 
curity, but in the end he assured the safety of his own family 
and property; see Ibn A c tham, Futüh , 1:66 (fa-zanna ahlu l-hisn 
anna l-Ash c atha qad akhadha lahumu l-amän bi-ajma c ihim 
fa-sakatü wa-lam yaqülü shay J an). 

49 E.g., Ibn Hubaysh, 1:137. According to Tab., 3:337 
[1:2009], the Qurashites c Ikrima b. Abi Jahl and al-Muhäjir b. 
Abi Umayya, not the Ansäri Ziyäd b. Labid, negotiated with 
Ash c ath. “Opening” is rather euphemistic; cf. the blunter ex- 
pressions in Manäqib Mazyadiyya , 77: fa-wäta J a l-Ash c athu 
l-muslimina wa-dallahum c alä c awrati l-Nujayr, “Ash c ath 
concurred with the Muslims and directed them to the gap in 
Nujayr’s defences.” According to Ibn A c tham, Futüh , 1:52, 
Ash c ath had regretted his rebellion before any fighting took 
place(!). 

50 Cf. the alleged letter of Abü Bakr concerning Nujayr which 
suggests three alternatives: taking by force, nuzül c alä hukm, 
and an agreement of capitulation (which should include their 
expulsion). The first alternative involves killing the warriors 
and enslaving the women and children; Tab., 3:337 [1:2008] 
(fa-in zafirtum bi-l-qawm fa-qtulü l-muqätila wa-sbü l-dhur- 
riyya in akhadhtumühum c anwatan, aw yanzilü c alä hukmi, fa- 
in jarä baynakum sulh qabla dhälika, fa- c alä an tukhrijühum 
min diyärihim). Curiously, in a report of Madä^ini we find the 
phrase sulh al-Nujayr ; Balädhuri, Ansäb (al-Shaykhäni), 87; 
below, n. 98. 


Kindites: Ash c ath has betrayed us. He obtained a guaran¬ 
tee of security for himself and his family, but not for us. 
Yet he descended undertaking to obtain it for all of us. 
We descended trusting that we had an amän (fa-nazalnä 
wa-nahnu äminüna), and we were killed. 

Ziyäd: I have not given you a guarantee of security. 

Kindites: You have spoken the truth. Ash c ath has de- 
ceived us. 51 

In this peculiar dialogue Ziyäd receives a full acquittal 
from none other than the Kindite survivors themselves. 
The Kindites are aware that any complaints they may 
have in connection with the slaughter of their relatives 
should be addressed to Ash c ath. 52 

An even more fantastic report puts the blame on two 
Kindites (and of course on Ash c ath), acquitting both Abü 
Bakr and his govemor Ziyäd. We are told that the be- 
sieged and the besiegers agreed to let Abü Bakr decide 
the fate of the former (fa-sälahühum c alä an yanzilü c alä 
hukm Abi Bakr). Two Kindite messengers were sent to 
Madina and a deadline was set for their return. Abü Bakr 
ordered the besieged to be spared and released, but the 
good tidings were belated because of the envoys’ evil 
intentions: someone on the way told them that al- 
Muhäjir b. Abi Umayya 53 had been defeated and they 
slowed their pace deliberately (perhaps anticipating that 
their fellow Kindites would achieve an even greater 
victory). Meanwhile Ash c ath despaired and betrayed the 
besieged, obtaining a guarantee for ten of them. 54 

The Qurayza were Jewish and the same is true for 
Ash c ath and certainly for many of the besieged Kindites. 
The analogy between the Qurayza and the Kinda at 
Nujayr can help us understand why the Kindites were 
punished so harshly after they had ceased to be a military 
threat. 55 


51 Ibn Hubaysh, 1:138. 

52 It may be relevant here that a grandson of Ziyäd b. Labid 
was involved in transmitting reports on his grandfather’s role 
in Hadramawt during the ridda; Ibn Hubaysh, 1:131, 136. 

53 That he is presented in this source as the main figure in 
the siege cannot be discussed here (see also above, n. 49). 

54 c Askari, Awä D il, 310 (as we have seen, the reports on the 
numbers of those rescued differ). Cf. Tab., 3:337 [1:2009]. 

55 In addition, the specific mention of ashräf in connection 
with the massacre of Nujayr may reveal a deliberate attempt to 
wipe out the political and military leadership of Kinda. Admit- 
tedly, not all of them were executed: after the massacre, eighty 
survivors of baqäyä mulük Kinda were sent in chains to Abü 
Bakr; Ibn A c tham, Futüh, 1:68. See also p. 69 (Ash c ath suggests 
the ransom of himself, “these kings” and every captive in the 
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But this was not simply an emulation of the Prophet’s 
conduct in dealing with insurgent Jews; it is tempting to 
assume that Madinan politics, more specifically the ri- 
valry between the Aws and the Khazraj, might shed some 
light on this episode. It was Sa c d b. Mu c ädh of the Aws 
who proclaimed the verdict of Qurayza; at Nujayr it was 
the turn of Ziyäd b. Labid of the Khazraj to show that, 
when it came to punishing the enemies of Islam, he could 
be as merciless as Sa c d. 56 

1. Captivity: Female captives from Nujayr 

In this section we shall examine a few specific cases 
of women who were taken captive at Nujayr. One of 
them was later found with the Banü Nahd, a subdivision 
of the Qudä c a, and another with the Banü Ghutayf, a 
subdivision of the Muräd (which presumably indicates 
the participation of both tribes in the siege of Nujayr). 57 

But two women captured by Quraysh are of more in- 
terest to us. One was Bushrä bint Qays b. Abi 1-Kaysam, 
who bore Sa c d b. Mälik (better known as Sa c d b. Abi 
Waqqäs), his sons c Umar and Muhammad, and his daugh- 
ters Hafsa, Umm al-Qäsim and Umm Kulthüm. 58 Else- 
where she is called Mäwiyya and is provided with a 
more detailed pedigree: Mäwiyya bint Qays b. Ma c di- 
karib b. Abi 1-Kaysam b. al-Simt b. ImrPi 1-Qays b. 
c Amr b. Mu c äwiya. 59 The biographies of Mäwiyya’s two 
sons reflect the fact that their mother was of Kinda: Mu¬ 
hammad rebelled with the Kindite Ibn al-Ash c ath and 
was executed by Hajjäj; the Kinda of Küfa gave the other 
son, c Umar, their support “because they were his mater- 
nal uncles.” 60 In the case of c Umar, the link with Kinda 
continued: he had two sons, each of whom was called 
c Abd al-Rahmän; the younger c Abd al-Rahmän ( c Abd al- 
Rahmän al-asghar ), and a daughter named Umm c Amr, 


Yemen; when Abu Bakr released Ash c ath from his chains, he 
also released those who were with him of the kings of Kinda). 

56 Concerning the competition between the Aws and the 
Khazraj in the context of the struggle against the Jews, see Ibn 
al-Athir, al-Nihäya fi gharib al-hadith wa-l-athar, ed. Tähir 
Ahmad al-Zäwi and Mahmud Muhammad al-Tanähi (Cairo, 
1385/1965), s.v. s.w./.; Ibn Hishäm, al-Sira al-nabawiyya , ed. 
al-Saqqä, al-Abyäri and Shalabi (Beirut, 1391/1971), 3:286 (the 
expedition against Saläm b. Abi 1-Huqayq). 

57 Tab., 3:340 [l:2012f.]. 

58 Loc. cit. 

59 Ibn Sa c d, 3:137; 5:168 (read Mäwiyya instead of Märiya). 

60 Ibn Sa c d, 6:221 (Muhammad); Tab., 5:524 [2:460] ( c Umar, 
64 a.h.). Cf. Tabaräni, Kabir, l:337f. ( c Ali b. Abi Tälib teils 
Ash c ath about the anticipated appearance of the terrible c abd 
Thaqif, viz., Hajjäj). 


were bom of a Kindite mother, Umm Yahyä bint Ab¬ 
dallah b. Ma c dlkarib b. Qays b. Ma c dlkarib of Kinda. 61 
Umm Yahyä’s grandfather, Ma c dlkarib b. Qays b. 
Ma c dlkarib, was none other than our Ash c ath. 62 In other 
words, c Umar b. Sa c d b. Abi Waqqäs, whose Kindite 
mother was taken captive at Nujayr, married Ash c ath’s 
granddaughter. 

Far more important was Zur c a bint Mishrah, whose 
father was one of the kings of the Banü Wali c a, the royal 
family of Kinda on the eve of Islam. She bore the great 
Abdalläh b. c Abbäs almost all his children, from his first- 
born, c Abbäs, to the youngest, C A1I (nicknamed al-sajjäd , 
“the man who prostrates himself much”). C A1I was born 
on the night of C A1I b. Abi Tälib’s murder (in Ramadän, 
40 a.h.) and thus received his name. The other children 
of the couple were c Ubaydalläh, al-Fadl, Muhammad, 
and c Abd al-Rahmän, and there was also a daughter, 
Lubäba. In other words, one realizes that the royal family 
of Kinda contributed to the Abbäsid line. 63 When Zur c a 
was brought to Ibn Abbäs, she was technically a slave, 
but at the same time she belonged to one of the most 
prestigious families in Arabia. Ali b. Abdalläh b. Ab¬ 
bäs, “the father of the (Abbäsid) caliphs,” was of course 
the most important son of Ibn Abbäs. 64 

In the aftermath of the battle of the Harra (63/683), 
when the Madinans were forced to pledge allegiance to 
the caliph Yazid b. Mu c äwiya according to a particularly 
humiliating formula, Ali b. Abdalläh b. Abbäs, who 
was then in his early twenties, was spared this treatment 
by the intervention of the Kindites in the Umayyad army, 
who constituted, as we are told in this context, its major 
Segment ( wa-känat Kinda mu c zama l-jaysh). 65 

2. Captivity: The court of Ramla bint al-Härith in 
Madina 

Finally, a point of detail concerns the site in Madina 
where the captives of Nujayr were imprisoned, namely, 


61 Ibn Sa c d, 5:168. (Another son, Abdallah al-asghar , was 
born of an unnamed woman of Kinda.) 

62 Isäba, l:87f. 

63 Nasab Ma c add , 1:175; Ibn al-Kalbi, Jamharat al-nasab, 
ed. Näji Hasan (Beirut: c Älam al-Kutub-Maktabat al-Nahda al- 
Arabiyya, 1407/1986), 32; Mus c ab, Nasab , 28f.; anon., Akhbär 
al-dawla l- c Abbäsiyya, ed. Abd al-Aziz al-Düri and Abd al- 
Jabbär al-Muttalibi (Beirut, 1971), 117. 

64 Ibn Qudäma, Tabyin, 160. In Mus c ab, Nasab , 29, it is 
Ali’s son Muhammad who is called Abu l-khalä D if 

65 Manäqib Mazyadiyya , 79. Cf. Mas c üdi, Murüj, 3:268, 
269 (Ali was protected by his maternal uncles of Kinda and 
troops of Rabi c a). 
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the court (dar) 66 of Ramla bint al-Härith. 67 Several years 
earlier, the men of Qurayza were incarcerated in the 
court (dar) of Usäma b. Zayd, while the women and 
children were imprisoned in the court of Ramla bint 
al-Härith. 68 Also, the captives of Dabä, who included war- 
riors as well as women and children, were jailed by Abü 
Bakr in the same court. 69 In the time of the Prophet this 
very court was also used for hosting tribal deputations, 
such as the Nakha c deputation of two hundred, 70 and 
the Khawlän deputation of ten. 71 

It could be argued that this is a mere literary topos, but 
it is more plausible that Ramla’s court was chosen be- 
cause it was sufficiently spacious and because Ramla 
herseif was a trustworthy woman. The literary Option be- 
comes improbable when one considers the location of 
Ramla’s court. In order to find this out we turn to Ramla’s 
pedigree: it shows that she was of the Khazraj, more pre- 
cisely of the Najjär, more precisely of the Banü Tha c laba 
b. Ghanm b. Mälik b. al-Najjär. Our detailed genealogi- 
cal and geographical evidence on the Ansär allows us to 
translate this pedigree into geographical reality. 

A useful source for Ansär! genealogies is a book en- 
titled al-lstibsär fl nasab al-sahäba mina l-ansär , “The 
attentive Observation concerning the genealogy of the 
Companions among the Ansär,” which was written by 
Muwaffaq al-Dln Ibn Qudäma al-Jammä c ili al-Maqdisi 
(d. 620/1223). 72 What makes the lstibsär so useful is its 
division into many small sections, each dedicated to a 
little tribal group. For example, the clan of Ramla bint 
al-Härith, the Banü Tha c laba b. Ghanm b. Mälik b. al- 
Najjär (certainly not a large one), is divided into three sub- 
sections, which gives us a clear idea of its subdivisions. 73 


66 For the translation of dar as “court” see Kister, “The 
Massacre of the Banü Qurayza,” 65, 74, n. 39. 

67 TMD MS, 3:41. See an entry on Ramla in Isäba, 7:651. 

68 Wäqidi, 2:512. 

69 Ibn Hubaysh, 1:122. 

70 Ibn Sa c d, 1:346 (Ramla bint al-Härith); 5:531 (Ramla bint 
al-Hadath[!l, which is how Wäqidi called her father; Isäba, 
7:651). 

71 Ibn Sa c d, 1:324. 

72 He was born in 541/1146 in Jammä c il (nowadays, Jam- 
mä c In), not far from Nablus (Shechem), and emigrated to Da- 
mascus with his family as a boy of ten, following the Crusader 
occupation; Ibn Qudäma, Tabyin, the editor’s introduction, 19; 
Yäqüt, s.v. “Jammä c il.” On Muwaffaq al-Din’s account about 
the battle of the Horns of Hattin (in which he participated), see 
B. Z. Kedar, “The Battle of the Horns of Hattin: Another View,” 
Cathedra (Jerusalem) 61 (September 1991), 96 (in Hebrew). 

73 Ibn Qudäma, lstibsär, 56f. See Ibn Hazm, Ansäb, 349. 


When we browse through the details about these Banü 
Tha c laba b. Ghanm, we realize that Ramla’s court was 
located at the very heart of Islamic Madina, near the 
Prophet’s mosque and the rooms of his wives. For 
instance, one of the Banü Tha c laba was Häritha b. al- 
Nu c män, who had manäzil , presumably “empty plots,” 
near the manäzil of the Prophet. Whenever the Prophet 
married a new wife, Häritha gave up one of his manäzil 
(fa-käna kullamä ahdatha rasülu llähi [s .] ahlan ta- 
hawwala lahu Häritha b. al-Nu c män c an manzil ba c da 
manzil). 14 The two orphans who had owned the land on 
which the Prophet’s mosque was built were also of the 
Tha c laba. 75 In other words, Häritha, the orphans, and no 
doubt Ramla as well, were in fact the Prophet’s closest 
neighbors. The captives who were kept in Ramla’s court 
and the delegations which were housed in it were near 
the Prophet’s mosque, at the centre of Islamic Madina, 
among people whom the Prophet could trust. 

APPENDIX: THE JEWISH HARLOT HIRR BINT YÄMIN 
IN THE RIDDA 

Concerning the ridda of Kinda we have an unusual 
text from Ibn Hablb’s Kitäb al-Muhabbar (pp. 184-89) 
which deals, from a peculiar angle, with the ridda in 
the Hadramawt region of the Kinda and Hadramawt 
tribes. 

The text, which was studied by A. F. L. Beeston some 
forty years ago, 76 teils of the joyous reception given 
in Hadramawt to the news of the Prophet’s death. 77 There 
were in Hadramawt six women of the Kinda and Hadra¬ 
mawt tribes who had longed for the death of the Prophet 


74 Ibn Sa c d, 3:488. For manäzil, see Ibn Durayd, Ishtiqäq, 
ed. c Abd al-Saläm Härün (Cairo: al-Khänji, 1378/1958), 363: 
Shurahbil b. as-Simt . . . wa-huwa lladhi qasama manäzila 
Hirns bayna ahlihä hina ftatahahä. 

75 Ibn Qudäma, lstibsär, 63f. 

76 Beeston, “The So-called Harlots of Hadramawt.” R. B. 
Serjeant reports that “this passage was not received at all well 
by some Hadramis who considered it an aspersion on their an- 
cestors, although it has the ring of authenticity”: “Historians 
and Historiography of Hadramawt,” BSOAS 25 (1962): 241; 
published also in Studies in Arabian History and Civilization 
(London: Variorum, 1981). 

77 Incidentally, the man who brought the news of the 
Prophet’s death to Hadramawt is not Jahbal of Kulayb (Mu- 
habbar, 184, 186; Beeston, “The So-called Harlots of Hadra¬ 
mawt” 16), but Juhayl (b. Sayf) of the tribe of Kalb; Ibn 
Hazm, Ansäb, 458, 1. 13. 
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and, when it happened, dyed their hands with henna and 
played on the tambourine. 78 They were joined by twenty- 
odd harlots from Hadramawt ( baghäyä Hadramawt, in 
the geographical sense), who emulated them. This cor- 
responds to a passage later in the same report (p. 187): 
the Yemenite women ( niswa min ahli l-Yaman) who 
longed for the death of the Prophet were joined by 
singing-girls ( qiyän ) of Kinda and prostitutes ( c axvähir) 
of Hadramawt. Twelve of the so-called harlots are named. 
A few of them can be identified (see below), thanks 
to the relatively detailed Information we have on the 
genealogies of Kinda. 

As Beeston noticed, the word “prostitutes” in this case 
should not be taken literally. 79 Indeed there can be no 
doubt that the women (or at any rate most of them) were 
not harlots but respectable women of different Kindite 
and Hadramite clans. The reference to these women as 
harlots was not a light matter; when the report was re- 
corded, the ridda was an event of the recent past. 80 

The title of the Muhabbar story is: al-niswa al- 
mutamanniyät mawta rasüli llähi ( s.) wa-qissatuhunna, 
“the women who desired the death of the Messenger of 


78 On Yemenite women (the text speaks of slaves) dyeing 
their hands and feet to celebrate a festival, see Ibn Sa c d, 5:540 
(on the occasion of the Fitr and the Adhä, Täwüs al-Yamäni or- 
dered all his slavegirls, black and otherwise, to dye their hands 
and feet; he used to say: “This is a festival,” innahu yawm c id). 

79 Beeston, “The So-called Harlots of Hadramawt,” 20: 
“ . . . they cannot have been common prostitutes, since three of 
the women named were members of the noble dass, the asräf 
and four of them belonged to the royal tribe of Kindah.” He 
assumed that “these women, or some of them, were in fact 
priestesses of the old pagan religion of South Arabia, who 
hoped that the death of Muhammad would afford them a 
chance of Staging a revival of the old religion.” Their “singing 
and dancing,” Beeston suggested, was “an incitement to their 
fellow-tribesmen to rise and try to throw off the yoke of the new 
religion, which had deprived the pagan priests and priestesses 
of positions of considerable power and influence.” The “revival 
of the old religion” theory seems to me improbable. Beeston 
dismisses the other alternative, namely that the term “harlot” 
was “simply an opprobrious epithet employed by their political 
antagonists among the Muslims” because “something more than 
this lies behind it.” In my opinion, the term was simply a piece 
of invective; see below. 

80 The source of the Muhabbar report (on whom see below) 
is familiär with the families involved; in two cases, a woman 
mentioned in the report is said to have been the jadda (grand- 
mother, or perhaps great-grandmother) of a certain person. 


God and their story.” The employment of the verb tamannä 
in this context is not accidental; it connotes an illegitimate 
sexual desire and should be linked with the alleged 
immorality of these women. 81 

The following paragraphs discuss information on these 
women gleaned from the genealogies of Kinda. The first 
two women in the list are designated mina l-ashräf\ while 
a third sharifa is unnamed. In the case of al- c Amarrada 
bint Ma c d!karib, who is listed first, this “nobility” means 
belonging to the dominant royal line of Kinda at that time, 
viz., the Banü Wall c a. 82 But the other sharifa whose name 
is given, Hunayda bint Abi Shamir, was probably the 
younger sister of a man called HänP b. Abi Shamir, who 
died before Islam. Her pedigree shows her to have been 
a member of Ash c ath’s clan, the Banü Jabala b. c Adi. 83 
About the third, unnamed, sharifa we only know that she 
was from Tin c a ( imra D a min Tin c a sharifa mä summiyat). 

Another woman in the list who can be identified is 
Ibnat al-Awdaj b. Abi Karib of Kinda, whose brother, 
according to the Muhabbar report discussed here, was 
killed at Nujayr. She was also of Ash c ath’s clan, the Banü 
Jabala b. c Adi; in fact, two brothers of hers, Bashir and 
Qays, sons of al-Awdaj b. Abi Karib, were killed at 
Nujayr. 84 An Identification can also be suggested for 
Asmä D bint Yazid b. Qays of the Banü Wahb of Kinda. 
Her father was Yazid b. Qays b. Salama of the Banü 
Wahb, more precisely the Banü Hujr b. Wahb; he was 


81 A famous woman, called al-mutamanniya with reference 
to her illegitimate sexual desires, was Hajjäj’s mother, who 
coveted a handsome man of the Banü Sulaym; Lisän al- c arab , 
s.v. m.n.y ., 294a; M. Lecker, The Banü Sulaym: A Contribu- 
tion to the Study of Early Islam (Jerusalem: Institute of Asian 
and African Studies, The Hebrew University, 1989), 79, n. 80. 

Note also that in a letter allegedly sent by Abu Bakr to the 
governor of Hadramawt it is mentioned that beside dyeing 
their hands and playing on their tambourines, the women also 
“displayed the beautiful places of their bodies” ( wa-azharna 
mahäsinahunna). 

82 See above, n. 63. 

83 Nasab Ma c add, 1:142 (HänP b. Abi Shamir, käna shari- 
fan jähiliyyan). Perhaps his sister’s name was Hunayda, not 
Hunayda. 

84 Nasab Ma c add, 1:143. See also Balädhuri, Futüh , 145 
(Bashir b. al-Awdaj [printed al-Awdah!] and Yazid b. Amänät 
are mentioned in an elegy of Ash c ath on those who died at 
Nujayr). Because she had two brothers who were killed there, 
the word akhühä in Muhabbar , 185, should probably be read 
akhawähä. In the Muhabbar , her father’s name is wrongly 
printed al-Awdah(I). 
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nicknamed qäri D Bani Salama and came to the caliph 
Mu c äwiya as an envoy. 85 

At least one, but probably two, of the women were of 
a clan called Banü al- c Ätik. The father of Malka bint 
Amänät b. Qays b. al-Härith b. Shaybän b. al- c Ätik, known 
for his longevity, was a Companion who came to the 
Prophet as an envoy. Her brother Yazid b. Amänät and an- 
other member of the Banü al- c Ätik, Ma c rüf b. Qays b. 
Shurahbil, were killed at Nujayr. 86 Malka bint Qays b. 
Sharähil , whose brother was killed at Nujayr, was proba¬ 
bly the sister of Ma c rüf b. Qays b. Shurahbil of the same 
clan, who was killed at Nujayr. 87 

Special attention should be given to two women men- 
tioned in the list. One is al-Tayhä D al-Hadramiyya (of the 
Hadramawt tribe), the mother of Ash c ath’s [half-] brother 
Sayf b. [Qays b.] Ma c dikarib. 88 

The other is the only woman on the list specifically 
said to have been Jewish, namely Hirr bint Yämin al- 
Yahüdiyya. 89 Her description is particularly venomous. 
We are told that she was not an ordinary harlot: her name 
“became synonymous with Prostitution, and people said: 
‘more whoring than Hirr’ ” (yudrabu bihä l-mathal fl 
l-zinä fa-yuqälu: aznä min Hirr). Her distinction is well 
attested in the literature of amthäl. 90 It is reported that 


85 Nasab Ma c add, 1:156. 

86 Nasab Ma c add, 1:160; Isäba , 1:110; Ihn al-Athir, Usd al- 
ghäba fl ma c rifat al-sahäba (Cairo: al-Matba c a al-Wahbiyya, 
1280 a.h.), 1:114. 

87 Nasab Ma c add, loc. cit. The names Sharähil and Shurah¬ 
bil may be found interchangeably; cf. Olinder, “Ä1 al-öaun of 
the family of Äkil al-Murär,” 211. 

88 His father’s name was omitted from the Muhabbar report. 
See Isäba, 3:237 (Ibn al-Kalbi: wa-umm Sayf hädhä al-Tayhä, 
qayna min Hadramawt, wa-hiya ihdä l-shawämit). In Nasab 
Ma c add, 1:141, her name is corrupted (al-Shahhä 3 ); it is also cor- 
rupted in Balädhuri, Futüh, 142 (al-Thabjä 3 ). Umm Sayf’s hand 
was cut off in Mashta; Muhabbar , 188 ( kamä qutfat bi-Mashtata 
Ummu Sayfi ). The Statement that the women’s hands were cut off 
after the siege of Nujayr ( c Askari, Awä D il, 311) can only relate 
to some of them. 

89 In Muhabbar, 188 (in a verse), she is called Hirra. For 
the name Yämin, see, e.g., Isäba , 7:173 (there was a Yämin b. 
c Amr among the Banü al-Nadir). For another Hirr (of Kalb) 
see Kister, “On the Wife of the Goldsmith from Fadak and her 
Progeny,” Le Museon 92 (1979): 322 = Nasab Ma c add, 2:562. 

90 Maydäni, Amthäl, 1:326 (Ibn al-Kalbi calls her Hirr bint 
Yämin); Hamza b. al-Hasan al-Isfahäni, al-Durra al-fäkhirafl 
l-amthäl al-sä D ira , ed. c Abd al-Majid Qatämish (Cairo: Där 
al-Ma c ärif, [1966]), 213f. 


“immoral people used to visit her in the Jähiliyya in turn 
to commit sinful acts” (wa-käna l-fussäq yatanäwa- 
bünahä li-l-fisq fl l-jähiliyya ). 91 

The Muhabbar also teils us (p. 188) that Hirr practiced 
fomication with a slave called al-Az c ar and bore him a 
son called Habib. Habib in his tum had an illegal liaison 
with a slavegirl who bore him a child called Buhayr. 92 
This grandson of Hirr emigrated to Küfa and claimed 
falsely to be of the Hadramite tribe ( wa-ttakhadha nasa- 
ban ilä Hadramawt). The falsity of this claim was di- 
vulged in verses of a genuine Hadramite called Sharik 
b. Shaddäd al-Tin c i. Sharik “reminded” Buhayr that Abu 
Bakr had amputated his grandmother’s hand, and that his 
“matemal uncle” Mawraq was dhü l-katä D if, “the owner 
of the smith’s tongs,” i.e., a blacksmith. This is a reference 
to Hirr’s brother Mawraq, who was a blacksmith (qayn). 93 

There are some indications concerning the source of 
the Muhabbar report (or part of it). Our starting point is 
the role of two Hadramites, father and son. As we have 
seen, Sharik b. Shaddäd al-Tin c I al-Hadrami divulged 
Buhayr’s lowly descent. Although he is called al-Tin c i, 
the Muhabbar report shows him to be a resident of Küfa. 
This is confirmed by the fact that this very Sharik b. 
Shaddäd al-Hadrami was among the companions of Hujr 
b. c Adi who were expelled from Küfa in 51/671 by 
Mu c äwiya’s governor, Ziyäd b. Abihi. 94 This gives us a 
terminus ante quem for the episode with Hirr’s grandson 
Buhayr which took place in Küfa. 

The Muhabbar mentions not only Sharik, but also his 
father Shaddäd (pp. 186f.). We are told that Shaddäd b. 
Mälik b. Dam c aj, a sharif from Tin c a, played a positive 
role during the ridda. He was allegedly one of the two 
righteous men who informed Abü Bakr (in verse) about 


91 This is an explanatory sentence attached to the above proverb 
in Mahmud b. c Umar al-Zamakhshari, al-Mustaqsä fl amthäl al- 
c arab (Beirut: Där al-Kutub al- c Ilmiyya, 1397/1977), 1:150. 

92 For the vocalization see Ibn Mäkülä, al-Ikmäl , 1:203 (the 
vocalization Bahir here appears to be erroneous). Ibn Mäkülä 
mentions a grandson of Buhayr, al-Qäsim b. Kathlr b. Buhayr 
b. Habib b. Az c ar al-Hadrami, who was killed fighting on the 
side of Zayd b. C A1I b. al-Husayn (viz., in 121/739). This ped- 
igree confirms that Buhayr’s father was called Habib and his 
grandfather [al-]Az c ar. 

93 Muhabbar, 185. His trade is possibly a hint of the non- 
Arab descent of the family. Incidentally, Beeston, “The So- 
called Harlots of Hadramawt,’’ 19, vocalizes: Shurayk, but I 
see no reason for this. 

94 Tab., 5:271 [2:136]. He was later executed by Mu c äwiya; 
op. cit., 277 [2:143]. 
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the goings-on in Hadramawt and remained steadfast in 
their faith. 95 Shaddäd and his son Sharik occupy a prom¬ 
inent place in the Muhabbar report. Moreover, Shaddäd’s 
conduct during the ridda is presented in the most favor- 
able terms. This may indicate that the report (or part of 
it) was composed by Sharik or by another descendant of 
Shaddäd. This assumption brings us back to the above- 
mentioned unnamed sharifa from Tin c a. Shaddäd was 
also a sharif from Tin c a, and he may well have been re¬ 
lated to this woman. If indeed the report originated with 
a descendant of his we may have an explanation of the 
fact that the woman’s identity was not disclosed. 

The import of the Muhabbar report is not the rejoicing 
in Hadramawt over the Prophet’s death, but the ridda of 
Kinda as a whole. Two of the women are said to have had 
brothers who died at Nujayr, the site of the final episode 
of the ridda of Kinda. The so-called harlots were dis- 
persed in the following localities: Tarim, Mashta, al-Nu- 
jayr, Tin c a, Shabwa, and Dhamär(?). 96 These place names 
probably make up the map of the ridda in Hadramawt. 

The section on the women that introduces us to the 
ridda of the Kinda and Hadramawt tribes implies that 
it was not caused by political or religious differences with 
the Islamic state and its governor in Hadramawt. Rather, 
it all happened because of women of dubious reputation. 
Then follows a section dealing with the two righteous 
men, who not only refrained from joining the rebels, 
but informed the caliph in Madina (in verse) about the 
rejoicing baghäyä. One of them was Imru 3 u 1-Qays b. 
c Äbis of Kinda and the other was the above-mentioned 
Shaddäd b. Mälik of Hadramawt. 97 Both sincere infor- 
mants to the caliph demanded that the hands of the im¬ 
moral women be amputated. 98 When the caliph wrote to 
the governor, al-Muhäjir b. Abi Umayya, he ordered him 
to march to the women with his horses and infantry and 
cut off their hands. Allegedly, there was no other assign¬ 
ment. Fighting was to take place only if they met with re- 
sistance and after due procedure was followed. The actual 


95 He is presumably identical with Shaddäd b. Dam c aj men- 
tioned in Tab., 3:484 [1:2218] (as the commander of the troops 
of Hadramawt and al-Sadif who set out from Madina to Iraq in 
14 A.H.). 

96 The famous Dhamär is of course in the Yemen, not in 
Hadramawt. 

97 The balance between the two tribes is kept: there was a 
“face-saving” act of a virtuous man from each of them. 

98 This somehow conforms to the rule that the “punishment 
should fit the crime,” because they were guilty of dyeing their 
hands with henna and of playing on the tambourine. On the ex- 
traction of the central incisor ( thaniyya ), in addition to the am¬ 


fighting is given one sentence only: the Kindites and 
Hadramites insisted on fighting al-Muhäjir, then most of 
them withdrew (. . . thumma raja c a c anhu c ämmatuhum). 
He fought and defeated them (i.e., the rest), then he cap- 
tured the women and cut off their hands. Most of them 
died and some of them emigrated to Küfa." 

This probably tums the facts upside down. The amputa- 
tion of the women’s hands was an outcome of Kinda’s total 
defeat, not a predetermined target ofwar. The report plays 
down and completely trivializes the terrible bloodshed of 
the ridda by bringing the women to the fore and sup- 
pressing the role of the men. This trivialization (a form of 
historical apologetics) is the manner in which the tribal or 
local tradition handles the grievous events of the ridda. 100 

ABBREVIATIONS 

Aghäni = Abu 1-Faraj al-Isfahäni. Kitäb al-aghäni (Cairo: Büläq, 
1285 a.h.). 

Isäba = Ibn Hajar al- c Asqaläni. al-Isäba fi tamyiz al-sahäba. Ed. 
c Ali Muhammad al-Bijäw! (Cairo: DärNahdatMisr, 1392/ 
1972). 

Manäqib Mazyadiyya = Abu l-Baqä 3 Hibat Allah. al-Manäqib 
al-mazyadiyya. Ed. Sälih Müsä Darädika and Muhammad 
c Abd al-Qädir Khrisät ( c Ammän: Maktabat al-Risäla al- 
Haditha, 1404/1984). 

Muhabbar = Muhammad b. Habib. Kitäb al-Muhabbar. Ed. Ilse 
Lichtenstaedter (Hyderabad, 1361/1942). 

Nasab Ma c add = Ibn al-Kalbi. Nasab Ma c add wa-l-yaman al- 
kablr. Ed. Näji Hasan (Beirut: c Älam al-Kutub-Maktabat 
al-Nahda al- c Arabiyya, 1408/1988). 

Tab. = al-Tabarl. Ta D rikh al-rusul wa-l-mulük. Ed. Muhammad 
Abu 1-Fadl Ibrahim (Cairo: Dar al-Ma c ärif, 1380/1960- 
1387/1967). References to the Leiden edition are added 
between square brackets. 

TMD MS = Ibn c Asäkir. Ta D rikh madinat Dimashq, facsimile 
edition in 19 vols. ( c Ammän: Dar al-Bashir, n.d.) 


putation of the hand, of a singing-girl who abused the Prophet, 
seeTab., 3:341 [1:2014]. See Beeston, “The So-called Harlots of 
Hadramawt” 19. And cf. Balädhurl, Ansäb (al-Shaykhäni), 87 
(Madä 3 ini: after the sulh of Nujayr, al-Muhäjir amputated the 
hand of a singing-girl who had abused Abu Bakr). 

99 Muhabbar , 188. 

100 The ridda of c Umän provides another example of the same 
apologetic approach: contrast the mild tribal/local tradition with 
the violent “mainstream” tradition (represented by Ibn al-Athir’s 
Kämil) in Nur al-Din c Abdalläh b. Humayd al-Sälimi, Tuhfat 
al-a c yän bi-sirat ahl c Umän , ed. Abu Ishäq Ibrahim Itfish al- 
Mizäbi (Cairo: Matäbi c Dar al-Kitäb al- c Arabi bi-Misr, 1380/ 
1961), 69f. ( dhikr waq c at Daba). 
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